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fierce controversy. New South Wales resented bitterly
the prospect of losing the rich and lucrative district of
Port Phillip; while Port Phillip, anxious to start life upon
lines independent of the parent Colony, was in no mood to
welcome proposals for a common legislature, even with
respect to certain specified subjects. It must be remem-
bered also that South Australia had been started on lines
directly opposed to those of New South Wales, and in its
perhaps somewhat pharisaic purity was not ready to
welcome association with those Colonies that were still held
to be tarred with the brush of the convict system. West-
ern Australia at the time remained in melancholy isolation,
and was far from the stage at which it could take part in
any kind of corporate life. In fact, it was not included in
the Colonies represented in the House of Delegates under
the scheme of the Privy Council.
There was a further objection which stood in the way
of such a federation. It is the general experience of
history that a federal system cannot work successfully
where one of the members of the federation greatly
exceeds the others in population and importance, and the
peculiar form of the German Empire hardly makes it
an exception to this rule. This was the rock upon
which the association of the New England Colonies,
established in 1643, had foundered. The position of
Massachusetts was so preponderant as to make any form
of federation either unfair to its interests or a nullity.
So, under Sir James Stephen's plan, New South Wales,
with a population at the last census of 155,000, would have
been represented by twelve members in the federal legis-
lature, the other three Colonies,with an aggregate population
of 111,000, being represented by thirteen members. Whilst
such a representation was less than that to which New
South Wales was entitled by its population, it would still
have given it a controlling voice, which the other Colonies
would have naturally resented.